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WENTY-FIVE YEARS have passed 
since H. G. Wells warned us that 
we are in a race between education and 
catastrophe. 
present war shows that education has 
lost the first lap. The extent of the 
present catastrophe also indicates that 
Wells was right in his warning. Mod- 
ern wars are so destructive that they 
threaten the entire structure of civiliza- 
tion. 

In the last war ten million men were 
killed and a relatively small area of 
France was devastated; in the present 
war three to five times as many per- 
sons will be killed and whole countries 
will be devastated. Before the war 
ends there is a probability that large 
portions of the great cities of Europe 
will be totally destroyed. 

During the last war there was a hope 
that that war would end all war. In the 
midst of this war there is a conviction 
that more wars will grow from this one. 
A poll of students in one college shows 
that they are unanimously of the con- 
viction that another war is inevitable. 
They have no hope that there will be 
sufficient intelligence to establish a 
world order or to create friendly rela- 
tions between nations. 

Perhaps this feeling of despair will 
encourage more constructive efforts 
than did the futile hopes of 1918. A 


Our involvement in the 


Beyond Nationalism 


[ EDITORIAL] 


people who have experienced the disas- 
ter of war and who feel that another 
disaster threatens should be ready to 
consider steps that are necessary to re- 
duce the constant threat of war. | 
A lasting peace will not be easy to 
obtain. It will require an extension 
of law into the great areas between na- 
tions where no law now exists. Before 
we can extend the boundaries of gov- 
ernment to cover the areas between na- 
tions, the thinking of men must change. 
A lasting peace cannot be created by 
world organization alone, nor by uni- 
versal desire alone. Organization and 
desire must be combined. Only when 
a world organization is rendered ef- 
fective by the driving will of many peo- 
ples will it contribute to the mainte- 
nance of peace. Before either of these 
essentials can be attained, the vision of 
men must be enlarged. 
For five centuries the spirit of na- 
tionalism bound men together and made 
possible the creation of our present 
economic and political structures. Now 
narrow nationalism threatens the very 
existence of these ‘same _ structures. 
The machine has reduced distances 
which formerly enabled nations to live 
in isolation. The same machine has in- 
creased man’s ability to destroy both 
man-made gadgets and human life. 
Cooperation between nations is the 
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only apparent alternative to recurring 
wars and the ultimate destruction of 
our civilization. 

Education has strengthened and nur- 
tured the spirit of nationalism and has 
welded into a nation people of diverse 
origins and interests. No great na- 
tional state has developed without the 
aid of its schools. In our modern 
world education is essential to the cre- 
ation of national unity. 

Our enemies have taught us, how- 
ever, that the same schools which unite 
a nation may divide the world. A na- 
tion may arrogate to itself a sense of 
superiority. In so doing it cultivates 
contempt for its neighbors and creates 
a war psychology. The concept of a 
super-race is never acceptable to neigh- 
boring people. A people who deem 
themselves superior will ultimately 
arouse the hatred of those they rule 
or patronize. 

Nationalism has been nurtured by 
mistrust of neighboring peoples. Lead- 
ers of nations have created fear to ob- 
tain unity. In our contemporary 
world it is no longer feasible to create 
national unity by fear. To do so 
jeopardizes the ultimate welfare of the 
nation and of its people. National 
unity must be maintained, but interna- 
tional conflict need not be the price. 
It is possible to maintain unity within 
a strong nation without cultivating fear 
and mistrust of neighboring nations. 

Educators, particularly junior college 
educators, today face a greater chal- 
lenge than at any time in the past. 
They cannot meet this challenge by 
teaching traditional subjects in tradi- 
tional ways. Educators must create 
an awareness of factors affecting the re- 
lations of men and nations. In addi- 


tion to imparting knowledge, they must 
create understanding ; they must culti- 
vate intellectual curiosity and a con- 
structive interest in other nations. 
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Students must be encouraged to look 
upon their school years as merely the 
beginning of their education. Each stu- 
dent should end his school years with 
the conviction that nations can work 
together if their peoples possess intelli- 
gence, good will, and an urge for co- 
operative endeavor in world affairs. 
The future can hold promise only as 
individuals search continuously for a 
solution of the pressing problems in 
human and international relations. 

The need of our day is not so much 
for more schools and teachers as it is 
for more understanding, more intelli- 
gence, and more visio1. The junior 
college must be ready to do its part. 

EUGENE S. FARLEY 


The kinds of vocations in which the 
junior college has found a clear, dis- 
tinctive field are peculiarly those which 
can, under wise teaching, be treated as 
at once a liberalizing experience and a 
personal contribution to community ser- 
vice. Otherwise, they might as well be 
left to training effort in specialized voca- 
tional schools or commercialized schools 
of vocational preparation. Examples 
of these callings are to be found in such 
general fields as the several household 
and institutional arts, in such pre-engi- 
neering work as drafting, and motor 
aviation mechanics, in certain com- 
mercial subjects, in merchandising, in 
secretarial specialties such as medical 
and legal secretaries, in laboratory 
assistants of various kinds, in special 
journalistic, radio and speech work, in 
the arts of drama, music, painting, 
sculpture, the dance—Ordway Tead, 
in Harvard Educational Review. 


In practically all semiprofessional 
fields the length of training should be 
two years beyond high school.—C. E. 
Friley and J. A. Starrak in January 
Annals. 
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Preparing to Live; Living; Making a Living 


J. WATSON WILSON 


= DECADES have produced many 

interesting innovations in higher 
education. Many of these have been 
deliberately planned and widely publi- 
cized—experimentation was introduced 
to test hypotheses. Others have de- 
veloped almost accidentally out of the 
sincere although somewhat less dra- 
matic efforts of certain institutions of 
higher education to meet better the 
needs of their students. 

Cooperative education is, perhaps, a 
typical example of an educational devel- 
opment which has been both planned 
and “accidental.” This characteristic 
of cooperative education may account 
for the variety of forms which it 
has taken and for the wide range of 
educational practices which it fre- 
quently embraces. Accordingly, in- 
stitutions such, as Berea College and 
Pfeiffer Junior College, where students 
work for the college to pay for a sub- 
stantial portion of their education, as 
well as institutions such as the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati and Antioch College, 
where periods of study in the college 
are alternated with periods of work in 
business and industry, are referred to 
as “cooperative” schools. 

As might be expected, the particular 
form of cooperative education has 
varied from institution to institution, 
depending upon the interests and needs 
of students, the socio-economic struc- 
ture of the geographical sections in 
which the colleges have found them- 
selves, and the educational point-of- 


J. Watson WILSON is director of instruc- 
tion at New Haven YMCA Junior College, 
Connecticut. Dr. Wilson received his A.B. 
degree from Muskingum College and his 
M.A. and Ph.D. degrees from Yale Uni- 
versity. 


view of the faculty. These and other 
factors have influenced the gradual 
evolution of a particular form of co- 
operative education at the New Haven 
YMCA Junior College—Work-Study. 
As the term implies, Work-Study edu- 
cation is designed for employed men 
and women—for men and women em- 
ployed in the more than 200 different 
industries which characterize the busi- 
ness and industrial life of southern 
Connecticut. Of course, the concept 
of Work-Study implies a great deal 
more: It recognizes that education is 
not a product but a process, a process 
that can not be confined to a classroom; 
it acknowledges that work experiences 
and study experiences can be integrated 
into one more or less complete educa- 


tional program; it believes that these 


experiences should supplement one an- 
other continuously, not through alter- 
nating periods of work and study but 
through continuous day-to-day experi- 
ences which make the student’s job a 
laboratory where he may study men as 
well as machines and figures; it recog- 
nizes education as living rather than 
preparation for living ; and it refuses to 
admit a dichotomy between living and 
making a living. Preparing to live 
(education) is inseparably intertwined 
with making a living and living. 

Stated differently, Work-Study edu- 
cation as conceived by the New Haven 
YMCA Junior College stands in juxta- 
position to the commonly accepted at- 
titude expressed by Walter P. Reuther 
of the United Automobile Workers 
when he declared some weeks ago: 
“Work itself is not an end. It is a 
means to an end.” From the point of 
view of the College, work is an integral 
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part of education. It is an integral 
part of living. It is, as a matter of fact, 
a very real expression of living and as 
such becomes an end in itself. 
Cooperative education has long con- 
tended that work experience is “good,” 
that regardless of the type of work, the 
experience can be educational. For 
this reason the values of work experi- 
ence are frequently conceived to be 
general or liberal. For example, A. E. 


Morgan, formerly president of Antioch. 


College, once said that he was less in- 
terested in what students did when they 
worked than he was in the fact that they 
learned to work. 

The concept of Work-Study educa- 
tion at New Haven YMCA Junior Col- 
lege goes one step further, by claiming 
that if work is “good,” related work 
is better. Students who are studying 
engineering should have factory experi- 
ence, students who are studying ac- 
counting should be working in account- 
ing and business offices. Further, they 
should engage in the two types of ex- 
periences simultaneously. Individuals 
should be at once students and em- 
ployees, as expressed by the term stu- 
dent-employee. 

More than 20 years of experience 
with this type of education has recently 
resulted in attempts on the part of the 
College to integrate more closely the 
work and study experiences of its stu- 
dents through the development of job 
sequences which parallel course se- 
quences in the College. In cooperation 
with the employer, these job sequences 
are being as carefully planned as are se- 
quences of courses. Just as we know 
that an engineer should study math- 
ematics before he studies mechanics, 
so do we also know that he should be 
familiar with the machines in the shop 
before he attempts to do design work. 
Just as psychology is prerequisite to 
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personnel counseling, so are experi- 
ences as a worker prerequisite to super- 
vising others. It is, then, this sequen- 
tial relationship of work and study 
experience which really characterizes 
Work-Study education. 

All of the students in the College 
have achieved, through part-time edu- 
cation, the traditional objective of 
cooperative education — they have 
work experiences. A large percent- 
age of them have been able to take the 
next step—they have been able to in- 
tegrate their work and study experi- 
ence. Because of the exigencies of the 
war, only a relatively small percentage 
of them are currently participating in 
planned sequences of job experiences 
closely correlated with the sequences 
of courses provided in their educa- 
tional experiences. Nonetheless, since 
this is perhaps the only thing unique 
about the Work-Study program, it 
might be well to pause briefly for one 
or two illustrations. 

In one large manufacturing com- 
pany, student-employees are classified 
as cadet engineers in the sales depart- 
ment. Their program of study in the 
College and work in the company fol- 
lows a plan such as tnat below. 


Courses in College 19% Experiences in 


Company 
First Year 
English _ One to two months in 
Mathematics each of following: 
Physics _ Factory crib, trucking, etc. 
Economics Tugging wire, checking, 
specifications 
Cable Department 
Tubing Department 
Service Department 
Crib at Plant 
Second Year 
Mathematics One or more months in 
Mechanics each of following: 
Electricity Insulating Department 
Applied Braid Department 
psychology Shipping Department 


Research and Testing Lab. 
Planning Department 
Scheduling Department 
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Third Year 


Senior problems Final year in Sales 


Marketing and salesDept. Writing specifica- 

Electricity tions, checking orders and 

Personnel contracts, analyzing com- 
administration plaints, correspondence, 

Industrial follow-up on orders, etc. 
organization 


Worth pointing out, perhaps, is the 
fact that in its complete form this plan 
fills a dozen typed pages. In it not only 
is each department in which the student 
is to receive job-training sequentially 
indicated, but in addition the various 
jobs within the department are listed. 
Further, the department head as well as 
the student is told just what is supposed 
to be learned from experience on each 
job. 

Evaluation of the Program 


It is, of course, difficult to evaluate 
the success of a program of this type 
even though the company and College 
share information relative to the stu- 
dent’s progress on the job and in the 
College. Vocationally speaking, studies 
have indicated that such a program has 
much to commend it. Ina study made 
prior to the war, the majority of the 
freshmen were employed in jobs in the 
lower occupational classifications. Sev- 
enty per cent of the seniors, on the other 
hand, were in supervisory positions. 

At the risk of detracting from the 
significance of this figure, certain addi- 
tional differences between the Work- 
Study program of the New Haven 
YMCA Junior College and certain other 
cooperative programs should be con- 
sidered briefly. Whereas many insti- 
tutions require a year of residence before 
beginning the alternating study and 
work plan, this College reverses the 
process by recommending that students 
work one or two years before beginning 
to study. While most cooperative 
colleges assume responsibility for the 
placement of the students, the New 
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Haven YMCA Junior College insists 
that this responsibility quite naturally 
belongs to the students. The efforts 
of the College thus become supplemen- 
tary and advisory in nature. Finally, 
unlike most schools, the College en- 
courages the employer to look upon the 
student as a permanent employee and 
the student to view his company affilia- 
tion similarly. Anything short of this 
attitude is artificial and thus undesir- 
able. 

As a natural result, the average stu- 
dent receives three to five years of ex- 
perience with the company in which he 
is employed prior to graduation from 
this College; he is in a position which 
he has procured for himself and which 
is more or less permanent; he is much 
more valuable to his employer than an 
“outsider” would be; he is in a position 
of responsibility which discourages his 
changing employers even though he may 
be confronted with rather unusual op- 
portunities. 

To be sure, it is frequently advisable 
for a student to change his place of em- 
ployment before, during, or upon com- 
pletion of his study in the College. A 
placement bureau is, of course, main- 
tained to assist students in making such 
changes. Its assistance is available, 
however, only after the student has ex- 
amined critically the promotion possi- 
bilities of his own company. In most 
such cases, placement assistance of this 
type is provided at the mutual request 
of the student and his employer. An 
illustration may clarify the point in- 
tended : 

For the last four years a student 
studying mechanical engineering has 
been employed in a large manufactur- 
ing plant. Just prior to his graduation 
in October he and the company agreed 
that, although he is now a supervisor, 
his opportunities to utilize his engineer-_ 
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ing in the company are limited. He 
has been assisted in making a change. 
This might have happened at any point 
during his college study. It probably 
should have occurred earlier in his 
educational career. 


Problems Inherent in the Plan 


This method of breaking down the 
traditional barrier between the academic 
and the practical presents many difficult 

(and stimulating) instructional and 
administrative problems. Classroom in- 
struction, for example, must be modified 
to take cognizance of the student’s job 
experiences. This presents two types 
of problems. At the outset, faculty 
members must be familiar with the 
learning opportunities of job experi- 
ences as well as with the information 
in textbooks. As might be expected, 
the best instructors for a program of 
this type are those who have had busi- 
ness or industrial as well as teaching 
experience. Since this peculiar com- 
bination is rare indeed, it has been found 
desirable in some courses to utilize 
“practical” men—even those with little 
or no training or experience in teach- 
ing. These “practical” men have been 
of inestimable value to “regular” in- 
structors, and they have learned much 
about teaching and education through 
their association with the regular 
faculty. At present, nearly half of the 
faculty is thus selected from business 
and industry. 

A second major instructional prob- 
lem is the one of course content. 
Since the students in any particular 
class may represent a number of differ- 
ent jobs, and since job experiences 
lack the regimentation of the classroom, 
these experiences are often difficult to 
coordinate and utilize. In addition, 
work experience frequently exaggerates 
individual differences as expressed in 
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the speed with which students can learn 
the subject matter of a particular course. 

Illustrative of this exaggeration of 
individual differences is the case of an 
unusually brilliant girl who was study- 
ing mechanical engineering. Aware of 
her capabilities, the company in which 
she was employed provided exception- 
ally effective training for her on the job. 
This training made her classroom work 
in Physics and Engineering Drawing 
easy to the point of boredom. Instruc- 
tors found it necessary continually to 
assign her special problems and extra 
reading. In her Engineering Drawing 
course she was given individual assign- 
ments and accomplished nearly two 
years’ work in one. 

This exaggeration of individual 
differences is less striking in courses in 
English, economics, psychology, and 
the like. To say this is not to say that 
subjects in these general fields can be 
taught to Work-Study students as they 
can to regular college or university stu- 
dents. (These, like the more technical 
courses, also take on new significance. ) 
Rather, it is to say that instructors fre- 
quently find it somewhat easier to util- 
ize the varied experiences of individuals 
for the good of the whole class. 

The administrative problems pre- 
sented by this type of Work-Study 
education are likewise somewhat trying. 
Even though no credit is given for work 
experience (regular pay, merited pro- 
motions, and opportunity are felt to be 
much more natural and defensible re- 
wards than grades and credits), ‘the 
College must exercise leadership in 
working with cooperating companies 
in the selection and counseling of stu- 
dents, and in the planning of work ex- 
periences which will prove educational. 
To facilitate this coordination of work 
and study, each cooperating company 
is asked to appoint a company Coordi- 
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nator who works with the student in 
the company in much the same way as 
the faculty work with the student in the 
College. This work is further facili- 
tated by means of frequent coordinators’ 
meetings and joint faculty-coordinator 
conferences. 

Stated differently, all cooperating 
companies have an advisory voice, 
which they are encouraged to use, in the 
selecting, placing, and counseling of 
students, and in the organization of 
instructional programs. 

Finally, it is recognized that there 
is no one pattern of work-study coordi- 
nation which can be applied to all stu- 
dents and all companies. Rather, 
companies are encouraged to develop 
programs which meet the individual or 
group needs of their student-employees. 


Returning Veterans and Work-Study 


In these days of transition and specu- 
lation, many institutions and individuals 
are evolving postwar plans—especially 
for returning veterans. For many 
institutions or individuals this means 
a new approach to education. The 
postwar program of the New Haven 
YMCA Junior College, conversely, an- 
ticipates doing better the work which 
has characterized its activities for a 
number of years. A critical study be- 
ing made by the faculty seems to indi- 
cate that the Work-Study Program of 
the College is well designed to meet the 
needs of returning servicemen. 

This conclusion is based upon both 
fact and assumption. Certain local, 
state-wide, and national studies have 
indicated that returning veterans want 
an opportunity to continue their educa- 
tions on a part-time basis. Work- 
Study provides that opportunity. In 
addition, the faculty realizes that re- 
habilitation is a problem much broader 
than education as it is frequently con- 


ceived, and that education may even 
contribute to prolonging or delaying the 
process of reorientation. They believe 
that Work-Study education can help the 
veteran rehabilitate himself socially, 
vocationally, economically, and perhaps 
even emotionally in a relatively short 
period of time. 

Experience with a limited number of 
veterans has affirmed this belief. A 
25-year-old veteran with military ser- 
vice of nearly two years is a case in 


point. Prior to entering the Army 


he completed three years of pre-legal 
work in a leading men’s college. The 
prospect of three or four more years of 
study, followed by the uncertainty of 
the early years of a legal career, was 
extremely discouraging, especially since 
he anticipated marriage. He, there- 
fore, has elected to participate in a 
Work-Study program which offers him 
an opportunity to support himself while 
he learns accounting. Two years hence 
he expects to be a Certified Public 
Accountant and to become a partner in 
the firm in which he is now employed 
and in which he is receiving his job ex- 
perience. 

Another case is that of a student 
whose education prior to entering the 
Army consisted of a general high school 
course. He is 21 and wants to become 
an industrial accountant, although his 
only work experience prior to the war 
was in a shipping department. Com- 
pany-college cooperation has led to the 
transfer of this employee to the account- 
ing department and the development 
of a Work-Study program leading 
toward the occupational objective, 
junior accountant. His program of 
Work-Study, on the one hand, gives 
him a variety of types of job experi- 
ences, planned promotions (provided he 
merits them), and periodic raises. On 
the other hand, it gives him a basic edu- 
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cation in accounting in the College, and 
should help him readily to assume his 
proper place in the community. His 
program is sketched below. 


Courses in Job Experiences in 
College Company 
First Year 
Principles of Assist in making routine 
accounting distribution, posting, in 
Economics connection with branch 
w. experiences and work on 
English voucher register and gen- 


eral books, general 
accounting dept.; check- 
invoices in purchasing 
dept., etc. 


Second Year 


Corporation fi- Branch general ledger 


nance work under direction of 
Law the accountant in charge, 
Sociology posting journal entries, 
Accounting prob- footing journal, posting 
lems entries in ledger, footing 
and balancing accounts, 
etc. 
Third Year 


Cost accounting 
Auditing 
Budgetary plan- 
ning and control 
Income tax pro- 
cedure 


Each job on which he will work dur- 
ing the next three years has been 
selected because it provides a laboratory 
situation which can make a substantial 
contribution to his education, a con- 
tribution which formal study might find 
difficult or impractical. 


Not a “Plan” 


The New Haven YMCA Junior 
College does not present Work-Study 
education as a unique or even unusual 
educational “Plan.” In fact, it does not 
recognize Work-Study as a “Plan” in 
the sense in which the term is frequently 
used. Accordingly, it is not committed 
to proving or disproving any educa- 
tional theories ; its faculty and adminis- 
tration are not charged with imple- 


Assist in preparation of 
monthly classified trial 
balances, various reports, 
detailed inventory sched- 
ules, etc. 
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menting any particular educational 
prejudices. 

If the College is “different” from 
other institutions, it is simply because it 
has purposed through the years to meet 
in a particular way the needs of stu- 
dents. These needs are conditioned by 
personal, business and industrial, and 
community circumstances. Develop- 
ments in the future will be conditioned 
by changing needs. There is no place 
in a college such as this for courses 
which have inherent but elusive value, 
which are good only in and of them- 
selves. 

Neither is it desirable to set up an 
artificial trichotomy which separates 
preparing to live, living, and making a 
living. Work-Study, as developed at 
the New Haven YMCA Junior College, 
is nothing more nor less than an attempt 
to bring these three together. It is a 
functional approach to education in the 
broader sense. 


Evidence of the need for training in 
semiprofessional occupations is to be 
found in the fact that our four-year col- 
leges are receiving more and more in- 
quiries about two-year courses in semi- 
professional fields, and that junior col- 
leges which have provided such train- 
ing have experienced great increases in 
enrollment.—C. E. Friley and J. A. 
Starrak, in January Annals. 


The writer was one of the earliest 
advocates of the junior college move- 
ment and is still a believer that it is one 
of the most significant developments in 
democratic education. The value of 
the junior college consists largely of its 
organization relative to secondary edu- 
cation on the one hand and the univer- 
sity on the other.—Frederick E. Bol- 
ton, in School and Society. 
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HE WAR has, for the time being, 

shunted junior college education 
off the main line onto a side line. Tra- 
ditional liberal education has given 
place to specific training for wartime 
service. Literature can be read after 
the war; history is in the making; 
philosophy has no place in a war-torn 
world; even science and mathematics 
must be handmaidens to meteorology 
and navigation. This is as it should be. 
There is a war to be won. 

There are those, however, who think 
that this change of emphasis is provi- 
dential and that liberal education has 
been a liberal waste of time. When 
education goes back onto the main line 
they would change the prewar cargo. 
This is not a new line of thought. The 


war has been a mechanized war, and 


practical, scientific education has won 
battles and will, no doubt, win the war. 
In peacetime, however, we live for 
something more than efficiency and pro- 
duction. Many times we have been 
told that man’s aim is not to make a 
living but a life. “I came that ye might 
have life and have it more abundantly,” 
means something beyond economic and 
scientific abundance. Mark Van Doren 


FLoyp S. HaypbeEN has for many years been 
director of Citrus Junior College, at Azusa, 
California. This article is an outgrowth of 
Dr. Hayden’s advance work as chairman of a 
committee appointed by the Eastern Section 
of the Southern California Junior College 
Association to study the work of the ASTP 
and STAR units on junior college, college, 
and university campuses of the Pacific Coast. 
The other members of the committee are Ag- 
nes T. Miller, dean of women, Santa Ana 
Junior College; Vera E. Best, dean of women, 
Pomona Junior College; Leo A. Wadsworth, 
educational director, Chaffey Junior College; 
and William T. Boyce, director, Fullerton 
Junior College. 


Is Liberal Education a Liberal Waste of Time? 


FLOYD 


HAYDEN 


in his recent classic, Liberal Education, 
says, “The college of today finds itself 
in a world not only secularized to the 
root but busily occupied with details of 
trade, profession, and technique. The 
question of its survival has everything 
to do with the question whether so busy 
a time possesses anything that could be 
called a deeper spirit.” 

In our haste to make secretaries and 
mechanics, nurses and doctors, hos- 
tesses and engineers, out of our stu- 
dents we must not forget that our first 
job is to make men and women. “What 
but thought deepens life and makes us 
better than cow or cat?” asks Emerson. 
This has been a war requiring technical 
skills but it has also been a war requir- 
ing more competent officers and a larger 
percentage of them than ever before. 
Perhaps we have builded better than 
we knew. While the men we gave 
them fresh from the colleges were some- 
times short on technique, they had the 
mind ready to take intensive training. 
To prepare an offensive army in two 
years and put it in the field against na- 
tions that had been preparing for ten 
years was no small accomplishment. 
My plea is that, in doing our planning 
for postwar education, we keep our feet 
on the ground. Lincoln was one time 
asked how long a soldier’s legs should 
be, and he said they should be long 
enough to reach the ground. By ap- 
plying this rule to our educational 
thinking we may keep it from going off 
ona tangent. 

The problems folloying this war will 
be gigantic, but the social factors will 
far outweigh the mechanical. Ona re- 
cent page of the Los Angeles Times was 
the artist’s conception of the proposed 
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$25,000,000 airport for the city. On 
the same page was a reporter’s forecast 
of the Dumbarton Oaks four-power 
conference. He said, “Cordell Hull 
believes that the human race is at the 
gravest crisis in its history, and if we 
don’t use all our wisdom and construc- 
tive capacity to organize some sort of 
machinery in which all nations, large 
and small, can work together, we’re 
committing international suicide.” But 
I hear a voice saying, “Mr. Scribe, 
thousands will work in the airport but 
a hundred minds will shape the world 
peace.” Do not be too sure of this. A 
great President of the United States 
with a handful of assistants at the close 
of the last war planned a world peace, 
but the thousands with isolated minds 
blocked its acceptance. Now we are 
reaping the whirlwind. We cannot 
out-lead the masses too far if democracy 
is to work. They must learn to do 
their own thinking or they will be as 
easily led by the gangster as by the 
statesman. The axis powers are colos- 
sal examples of this kind of education. 
Milton’s definition of education may be 
rather ambitious, but it aims at the 
right ideal. “I call therefore a com- 
plete and generous education that which 


fits a man to perform justly, skillfully, 


and magnanimously all the offices both 
private and public of peace and war.” 
In continuing this discussion I do not 
wish to be misunderstood in my ideal 
of junior college education or of what 
we may learn from the wartime cur- 
riculum. I am aware of the fact that 
not only the thousands but the hundreds 
of thousands will still have to earn their 
bread by the sweat of their brows. In 
view of this fact education should train 
in the manual skills—but not to the 
neglect of the liberal arts. Let us go 
just a step farther. The manual tasks 
would never have become manual 
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“skills” without the liberal arts. “The 
liberal arts,” says Mark Van Doren, 
“are the liberating arts. They involve 
memory, calculation, manipulation, and 
measurement, and call for dexterity of 
both mind and hand. Without these 
powers no mind is free to be what it 
desires.” In his discussion of the 
levels of education Mr. Van Doren fol- 
lows the three generally accepted 
levels: elementary, liberal, and profes- 
sional. “These,” he says, “can be vari- 
ously stated. The first can be called 
preparatory, the second intellectual, and 
the third practical—if practical is un- 
derstood as meaning the full use in 
maturity of the mind that has been 
made free for employment. The first 
can be said to have in view the improve- 
ment of the creature through a wise 
exercise of his senses, his memory, and 
his imagination; the second can be de- 
scribed as a discipline in abstraction, an 
introduction to ideas ; and the third can 
be set down as philosophy at work. It 
may or may not be easy to recognize 
behind all this the American grammar 
school, high school, college, and uni- 
versity. But there they are, and the 
question is how they shall adjust them- 
selves to the immemorial triple division 
of low, middle, and high, or young, ma- 
turing, and mature.” Wecan draw no 
rigid line of demarcation on our educa- 
tional ladder between these levels. 
Some minds may reach the liberal stage 
early in the high school; others not 
until the college. One error which we 
must root out of our thinking, however, 
is that we may shorten the ladder by 
eliminating or abbreviating the liberal 
and getting on to the professional. If 
we do, the ladder will always lack cer- 
tain rounds and the ascent will be ac- 
cordingly difficult. There is no dis- 
tinction between the work of the brain 
and the hand. One reinforces the 
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other. The more skilled they both are 
the better team they make. 

In my postwar plan for junior col- 
lege education I would reinstate liberal 
education, but with two reforms, one 
in definition and one in practice. We 
must clarify our definition of liberal 
education, as I have tried to do thus 
far. We must cease to label some levels 
of education as practical and others as 
cultural. Perhaps as school men we 
are to blame for having placed the 
“white-collar job” on a pedestal. Out 
of our warped definition of liberal edu- 
cation has grown a mistaken practice 
or lack of practice. We seem to think 
that college students taking a liberal arts 
course can sit about in the shade of the 
campus and absorb an education. Stu- 
dents come to the liberal arts campus 
expecting by means of some magical 
college atmosphere to be turned into 
traditional ladies and gentlemen. Check 
up on the pre-medical sudent and you 
will find him immersed in work. Look 
for the coed taking pre-nursing or the 
intensive business course and you will 
find her in the laboratory or the com- 
mercial practice room. Check up on 
the campus loafer and you will find, nine 
times out of ten, that he is the straight 
liberal arts student. Do not quote me 
in reverse. Some of our best students 
are liberal arts students; but if a stu- 
dent wishes to bluff or to just “get by” 
for athletic eligibility or other reasons, 
he will, as a rule, choose the liberal arts 
course, and will frequently “get by.” 

Who is to blame for this state of 
affairs, the student, the teacher, or the 
subject field? Perhaps none of the 
trio directly. To get back to the source 
of the trouble, it is our educational 
philosophy that fails to grasp the value 
and worthwhileness of liberal educa- 
tion. Allow me to quote two more 
sentences from Van Doren taken from 


separate paragraphs. “Liberal educa- 
tion is an education in what all men 
must know.” The second sentence: 
“Education is not had at random, 
though we have been acting as if it 
were the case.” I think these two sen- 
tences give the answer. Poets and phi- 
losophers and logicians have, in our 
way of thinking, arrived at their truths 
in a rather leisurely fashion and, con- 
sequently, we hope to follow them in 
the same leisurely way. Perhaps the 
philosopher paid just as great a price 
for his truths as the scientist. Ask 
any student or teacher on the college 
campus why the pre-medic is so busy 
and he will invariably reply, “Oh, he 
has to know his stuff.” One will usu- 
ally find him likewise a good student 
in his liberal arts subjects, for he has 
learned the art of study. And this 
brings me to the Army and Navy Spe- 
cialized Training Programs now or re- 
cently on many of our college campuses, 
where we may find a greater boon than 
simply that of vocational emphasis. 
The March 1944 issue of Califorma 
Journal of Secondary Education de- 
votes fifty pages to a symposium of re- 
ports on “Basic and Advanced ASTP 
in 15 Western Schools” and “STAR 
Programs of Four Western Junior Col- 
leges.”” Educational directors, deans, 
and presidents of six junior colleges, 
four colleges, and nine universities 
have taken part in the writing of these 
reports. As I have read and reread 
them carefully I have been impressed 
by the fact that nearly every writer has 
emphasized the motivation and the 
spirit of work that prevailed among a 
large percentage of these students. 
Many expressed the wish that this air 
of study and worthwhileness might car- 
ry over to the postwar campus. E. B. 
Lemon, dean of administration of Ore- 
gon State College, says: “The speed- — 
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ing up of the instructional program has 
been successful enough to show that a 
higher level of accomplishment is pos- 
sible than ordinarily has been reached ; 
college education can become sterner. 
The AST program, through the Area 
and Language studies, has shown that a 
functional approach can be at once 
liberal and practical. It appears that 
the culture and language of a modern 
people probably can be organized to 
achieve values similar to those formerly 
derived from the study of classical 
Greece.” Roscoe C. Ingalls, director 
of Los Angeles Junior College, says: 
“The ASTP course and accelerated re- 
quirements have presented an inspiring 
challenge to our instructors to recon- 
struct their own courses to make adjust- 
ments in objectives, content, time, pace, 
and applications. The responses and 
results apparent today hold great 
promise for postwar educational plan- 
ning and developments.” Leo A. 
Wadsworth, educational adviser of 
Chaffey Junior College, concludes his 
article with this paragraph: “The prob- 
lem of getting students to achieve at the 
level of their capacity is an old one. 
The American colleges somehow must 
find a means by which their students 
will begin to exercise all of the talents 
with which they are endowed. Per- 
haps the fact that this problem is em- 
phasized in the ASTP may lead, at 
least, to its partial solution.” 

Merton E. Hill, director of admis- 
sions of the University of California, 
and formerly principal of Chaffey Jun- 
ior College, in closing the symposium 
gives us eight excellent features of the 
ASTP from which colleges and univer- 
sities might take stock. I should like 
to mention three of them: (2) Develop- 
ing an outstanding method of instruc- 
tion in modern languages; (3) Arous- 
ing an interest in geography and his- 


tory—and relating these to the lan- 
guages studied; (4) Emphasizing su- 
pervised study in college freshman 
work. I could quote from several more 
in the same vein if space permitted. 

It seems to me, however, that the evi- 
dence is prima facie. Our postwar job 
is not, primarily, to offer more voca- 
tional instruction but to free the minds 
and the hands of our young people. 
I will admit that some young men and 
women come to us in junior college 
intensely hand-minded. But I will not 


admit that machine shop and type-. 


writing, in a democracy like ours, are 
any more vocational than some knowl- 
edge of history, the ability to read with 
comprehension, and sufficient acumen 
to make the citizen at least a moderately 
intelligent voter. If the individual 
brings us no mind or no will to use a 
mind he had better plod on behind the 
plow or wield a wrench in a shop. 
Granted that they do bring us a mind 
let us accept the challenge and teach 
them to use it. It may mean better 
counseling; it may mean directed li- 
brary work, or academic laboratories. 
It will mean better teaching. The 
greatest compliment ever paid one of 
my teachers was made by a radio oper- 
ator on an ocean liner. He wasa grad- 
uate of our junior college and on a re- 
turn visit I asked a rather usual ques- 
tion of mine: “What teacher in junior 
college contributed the most to your 
present success and happiness ?” | 

“My English teacher,” he replied. 
“She led me to discover my father’s 
library.” 


Terminal education on the junior 
college level is an inevitable corollary 
of the upward extension of free public 
education—C. E. Friley and J. A. 
Starrak, in January Annals. 
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A Junior College Radio Course 


ELIZABETH YOUNG 


HE WORD “RADIO” in the title of a 

college course acts like a magnet. 
Radio, for obvious reasons, appeals to 
the imagination of the contemporary 
young. But the industry can employ 
only a very small percentage of those 
doing academic work in radio. Should, 
then, radio courses be part of the junior 
college curriculum? Or are such 
courses laying the basis for mass frus- 
tration? Can a radio course serve a 
general educational purpose, apart from 
preparation for a vocation? 

A description of the radio course > at 
Finch Junior College may help answer 
these questions. The work in radio at 
Finch is modelled closely on what goes 
on in a regular broadcasting station. 
After completing one year of funda- 
mental speech and voice training, some 
continuity writing, and much listening 
to broadcasts and transcriptions of 
broadcasts, the student becomes a 
member of the Radio Workshop. These 
second-year students organize them- 
selves as a production department of a 
standard radio station. One of the 
most important jobs goes to the “girl 
with the educated hands,” who is 
trained as an engineer by the station 
over which we broadcast once a month, 
FM-WABF, New York. Other jobs 
which the students hold are Editor-in- 
Chief of News Broadcasts, Casting Di- 
rector, Production Assistant, and Di- 
rector of Publicity. 

At the beginning of the year, dates 


ELIzABETH YOUNG is in charge of the radio 
workshop and instructor in speech at Finch 
Junior College, New York. Miss Young 
received her A.B. degree from Bryn Mawr 
College and has done graduate study at 
Columbia University and New York Uni- 
versity. 


for their broadcasts are fixed and the 
students know they must meet these 
air deadlines. The major production 
job of the year is a series on Station 
WABF which they write themselves. 
Workshop students are also responsible 
for the intra-college radio news broad- 
casts designed to meet the need for 
keeping students and faculty apprised 
of college activities. The college radio 
news is broadcast from the radio stu- 
dios to a college theatre where the stu- 
dent body is assembled. 

This program of writing, editing, 
acting, and producing both news and 
dramatic broadcasts serves certain gen- 
eral educational purposes. It stimu- 
lates the imagination, instills a sense 
of responsibility, challenges resource- 
fulness, develops initiative, emphasizes 
the need of group cooperation, and is a 
constant spur to general study—the last 
because so much knowledge can be ap- 
plied in radio. 

With the war making us more than 
ever aware of the necessity for better 
inter-personal relations, Finch’s 1943 
and 1944 broadcasts were built around 
the theme of tolerance for different 
races and_ religions. Our series, 
Brothers in Freedom, told the stories 
of folk-heroes of allied peoples who 
fought for freedom of one kind or an- 
other. We dramatized the story of 
the Czech 13th century queen, Libussa, 
who fought for the right of her people 
to choose their own leader and stand 
in judgment over him; of Esther, 
Queen to Ahasuerus, who fought for 
the right of the Jews to worship as they 
wished ; of Marko, the Jugoslav Guer- 
rilla who fights today that his children 
may roam the hills free from fear. 
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In order to dramatize and act out 
these stories, it was necessary for the 
students to identify themselves with 
these different peoples who also hold 
democratic beliefs. The fond hope 
here was that such identification would 
help vitalize democratic conviction. 

The Finch broadcasts for 1944 and 
1945 on WABEF are called Jmmortal 
People of Literature—Becky Sharp, 
Alice Adams, Ethan Frome, Heath- 
cliffe, Nora, Scarlett O’Hara, Serena 
Blandish, etc. A philosopher once 
said: “Give me three anecdotes and I 
have the man.” Following his precept, 
we are attempting to put into con- 
densed dramatic form these vivid per- 
sonalities from literature. The goal of 
the project is to teach not only radio 
production and writing but to make the 
students more aware of the forces 
that underlie personality. What little 
knowledge man has of his own behavior 
he has gotten not only from the insights 
of psychologists but from the revelations 
of great creative writers. It is they 
who illumine character, create persons 
to know whom is to know more about 
ourselves. And is not knowledge of 
ourselves the greatest lack in educa- 
tion? 

After our series opened in October we 
noted that NBC was planning a some- 
what similar series called They Live 
Forever—dramatizations of the clas- 
sics. Having to think up a good idea 
for a series that will be used by WABF 
(an independent station not connected 
with the college) is one of the most 
demanding parts of the radio work at 
Finch. But broadcasting over a fre- 
quency modulation microphone is also 
difficult. The “mike” is so sensitive 
it seems to pick up the sound of dust 
falling! Voices must be very well 
controlled or else the sound of breath- 
ing will be heard in receivers. When 
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the students complain that professional 
actors find the FM microphone exact- 
ing, they are told, “If you can speak 
without blasting on an FM microphone, 
you should feel at home with any 
mike.” 

As Finch is a college for women, 
we have to look outside to cast the 
male roles. We are fortunate to be 
able to get professional radio actors 
who are glad to work with us because 
our scripts afford them better acting 
opportunities than the “soap operas” 
by which they make their living. 

The techniques of radio writing and 
production can well be given a place 
in the junior college curriculum if the 
content of the broadcasts with which 
the students concern themselves is in- 
tellectually stimulating. There is no 
surer way of learning than to be under 
the compulsion of communicating that 
learning to others. And what is radio 
if not communication ? 


LIBRARY EXPENSES 


Average expenditures for books over 
a five-year period in 44 junior colleges 
which are members of the North Cen- 
tral Association varied from $7,556 to 
$215, with a median of $754, accord- 
ing to a detailed analysis of a variety 
of library data in the April 1944 issue 
of the North Central Association 
Quarterly. Expenditures per student 
for library salaries varied from $24.01 
to $2.51, with a median of $6.12. 
Median salary for librarians was 


$1,700. 


There will be increasing pressure for 
admission to publicly supported junior 
colleges in cities of 10,000 and up.— 
R. M. Hughes, in Manual for Trustees 
of Colleges and Universities. 
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UNIQUE ADULT CLASSES 


Dear Dr. Eells: 

We have, through arrangements 
with the Exchange and Liaison Branch, 
Division of Cultural Cooperation, De- 
partment of State, worked out a plan 
whereby we have Dr. Enrique Noble on 
our staff as a visiting professor from 
Candler College, Havana, Cuba. Dr. 
Noble, in addition to teaching the usual 
hours of college work, conducts six 
hours in three class meetings with 
adults each week. 

For the first adult class, Dr. Noble 
meets with miscellaneous groups, for. 
which the course outline includes the 
following : 


Social phenomenon of transculturation, and 
Latin America and its transculturation. 

Development of the Latin American char- 
acter and personality. 

Physical environment and man; the races; 
economic life; religions in Latin America; 
woman and the family; morality and law; 
political life; the art and literature of Latin 
America. 

Relations of Latin America with the rest of 
the world. | 


In the second group Dr. Noble lec- 
tures to Spanish-speaking people, with 
whom he is covering the following ma- 
terial : 


Historical background of our culture, deal- 
ing chiefly with Spain in the Middle Ages. 
Study of the book, Man of America, written 
by a foreign minister from Mexico. . 
Contemporary Latin American literature. 
International relations. 


The third group includes the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women. 
In three quarters he is covering the fol- 
lowing material with them: 


Geography, a science of interrelations. 
The world community. 


Transportation and communication. 

Current events and contemporary geog- 
raphy. 

Geographic factor in diplomacy. 

The Pacific ocean: Its physical character- 
istics; its human and economic pattern; its 
political importance. 

- Latin America: Its transculturation; its 
races ; woman and family ; the political life. 

Causes of conflict among nations; Soviet 
Russia and Germany; Britain and Latin 
America; theory of world power and control. 


Dr. Noble, in addition to his classes, 
has lectured to numerous local groups 
and has been booked for appearances 
before student bodies, faculties and 
other groups in various Colorado col- 
leges. His work has been well re- 
ceived in our community, as shown by 
the fact that his adult classes have in- 
creased from meeting to meeting until 
there are 75 to 100 present every eve- 
ning in his adult classes. 

Personally, I am of the opinion that 
Dr. Noble’s work is having a definite 
effect in our community in bringing 
about a better understanding towards 
the Latin American Republics, which is 
one of the reasons why we worked out 
an arrangement to have Dr. Noble a 
member of our staff. 

PETER P. MICKELSON 
President 
Trinidad State Junior College 
Trinidad, Colorado 


“WRONG PATH ?” 
Dear Dr. Fells: 


I want to tell you how much [ ap- 
preciate the publication of the article, 
“Junior Colleges Are on the Wrong 
Path,” by C. Gregg Singer in the 
October Junior College Journal. I 
read this article to my faculty because it 
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expresses so well the exact opposite of 

our conception of a junior college. 

A. T. BAWDEN 
President 

Stockton Junior College 

Stockton, California 


WHAT ABOUT THE REST? 


To the Editor, 
Junior College Journal, 
Washington, D. C. 


My dear Sir: 


Dr. Singer’s article in the October 
Junior College Journal comes at an op- 
portune time, as we need to be reminded 
from time to time that man does not 
live by bread alone. However, I 
think there is another point of view to 
be considered. 

Dr. Singer is evidently worried 
about the use of the word college. He 
is evidently thinking of the curriculum 
rather than the age group it is supposed 
to train. He is also clear in his own 
mind as to the implications of the 
statement: “A college, to be recognized 
as such, must offer those courses which 
entitle it to be recognized as such.” 
This raises some interesting questions, 
_ but in order to get on let us assume 
that the word college is reserved for 
those institutions which maintain the 
liberal arts tradition in its purity. 
Then the junior college becomes but 
another unit competing in a field al- 
ready filled and with little to com- 
mend it as against the four-year institu- 
tion. 

Suppose the intellectual aristocrats 
are guided to safety within the ivy-clad 
walls of the institutions guarding our 
cultural heritage. What about the rest, 
whom, to paraphrase an old saying, 
God must love, he made so many of 
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them? They must be trained not only 
to make a living but also in the art of 
living. They deserve and must be 
given as complete an introduction as 
their capacities will permit to all those 
fields of knowledge which will contrib- 
ute not only to their personal well- 
being but also to their ability to serve 
their community. It seems to me that 
this has been the clearly demonstrated 
objective of those junior colleges with 
which I am familiar, though it may not 
have been given articulate expression. 
Whether they are considered secondary 
or college is of small moment as com- 
pared with whether they serve the best 
interests of the individual. 

If these best interests (not merely 
economic) are to be the deciding fac- 
tor, I cannot conceive that all the in- 
stitutions will be of the same pattern or 
that each will have exactly the same re- 
quirements for its students. 

Mistakes may have been made in set- 
ting up the offerings of the institution 
we call a junior college, and very prob- 
ably all of us have felt the urge to 
clarify its courses and formulate its 
program so that we shall have some- 
thing definite and stable. We must 
remember, however, that we run the 
risk of setting up a curriculum to which 
we will fit the student instead of follow- 
ing the principle of fitting the offerings 
to the student—a much harder job. | 

RoyaL R. SHUMWAY 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


MIDDLE STATES MEETING 


The Junior College Council of the 
Middle States held its annual meeting 
on November 25 in New York City. The 
principal speaker was William A. Gill- 
crist, Chief of the Vocational Rehabili- 
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tation and Education Division of the 
Veterans Administration, whose topic 
was “Counseling with Returned Veter- 
ans.” The following new officers were 
elected: President, Anne D. McLaugh- 
lin, Georgetown Visitation Junior Col- 
lege, Washington, D. C. ; vice-president, 
R. E. Eiche, Altoona Undergraduate 
Center, Pennsylvania State College; 
secretary-treasurer, Linda Kincannon, 
Finch Junior College, New York City. 
Members elected to the executive com- 
mittee were Eugene S. Farley, Bucknell 
University Junior College, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Miss M. Adele France, St. 
Mary’s Female Seminary-Junior Col- 
lege, Maryland. 


RYE CONFERENCE. 


The Eastern Conference of the Com- 
mission on Junior College Terminal 
Education was held on November 20- 
22 at Rye, New York, with about 60 
persons in attendance. Among the 
subjects discussed and the persons who 
spoke upon them were the following: 


November 20 


Report of the Administrative Committee 
on Terminal Education—Byron S. Hollins- 
head and Phebe Ward. 

Labor unions and education—Selma Bor- 
chardt. 

Interrelationships of cultural and vocational 
education—Ordway Tead. 

The training of veterans—James Garrett. 

The junior college in New York State— 
Associate Commissioner J. Hillis Miller. 


November 21 


The coeducational university junior col- 
lege—Eugene S. Farley. 

New plans for Green Mountain Junior Col- 
lege—Jesse P. Bogue. 

J colleges for women—Dorothy M. 
ell. 

Panel discussion on redefinition and rein- 
terpretation of terminal education—Dorothy 
M. Bell, Jesse P. Bogue, and Eugene S. Far- 
ley, discussion leaders. 

Education after the war—Allardyce Nicoll. 


November 22 
Studying the community—Phebe Ward. 
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Testing and guidance—R. H. Mathewson. 
ritish plan of young people’s colleges— 

Elizabeth Monkhouse (representing the 
Workers Education Association of Great 
Britain). 

Government plans for education—Fred 
Kelly. 


ILLINOIS MEETING 


The meeting of the Illinois Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges, December 9, 
was devoted to a discussion of two 
state-wide surveys recently made of 
junior college needs in the state. The 
survey made under the auspices of the 
state department of education was dis- 
cussed by Dr. Leonard V. Koos. The 
survey made by the University of 
Illinois was discussed by Dr. Frank A. 
Jensen. 


MISSOURI ASSOCIATION 


Fifty-eight Missouri junior college 
people from nine institutions had their 
annual breakfast meeting on November 
3, in connection with the Missouri State 
Teachers Association meeting, at the 
Junior College of Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. President Harlie Smith ex- 
pressed regret that the Missouri Junior 
College Association has had to forego 
its three annual visitations to member 
institutions and its customary get-to- 
gether during Arts and Science Week 
at the University of Missouri. He 
voiced the belief of many that the prob- 
lems of the junior college are increasing 
so much in importance that transporta- 
tion difficulties must not be allowed to 
interfere with the necessary meetings. 

President H. C. Coffman of George 
Williams College, Chicago, addressed 
the group on the topic, “The Junior 
College on the Alert.” He stressed in 
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particular the necessity for improved 
counselling techniques. 
The following officers were elected 
for the new year: President, Dean 
Arthur M. Swanson, Kansas City 
Junior College; vice-president, Dean 
Leon Ungles, Wentworth Military 
Academy; secretary, Dean Frederick 
Marston, Kemper Military School. It 
was decided that if the prewar program 
of five meetings were impossible, the 
Association would attempt to have two 
or three. 
The deans and registrars of the group 
went from the breakfast to the annual 
meeting of the Missouri Association of 
Collegiate Registrars. Several junior 
college educators have served as officers 
of this Association from time to time, 
and Dean Orpha Stockard of Cottey 
College is just completing her third 
year as secretary of it. Dean Joseph 
James of William Woods College rep- 
resented the junior colleges on a sym- 
posium on the topic, “Some Problems of 
the Registrar in the Postwar Era.” 
The afternoon was given over to a 
symposium on “The Junior College in 
Postwar Education,” under the direc- 
tion of Dean Marston of Kemper Mili- 
tary School. The following junior col- 
lege administrators spoke on the topics 
indicated: President J. C. Miller, 
Christian College, “Is the Women’s 
College Boom Temporary ?”; Colonel 
J. M. Sellers, Wentworth Military 
Academy, “The Returning G. I. Stu- 
dent” ; and Dean Swanson, Kansas City 
Junior College, “Credits for Returning 
Veterans and Other Adults.” 
FREDERICK MARSTON 
Secretary 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Increased enrollments were reported 
by all public junior colleges at the an- 
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nual fall meeting of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Junior College Association. In- 
creases varied from 10 to 50 per cent. 
The conference was held on the campus 
of Los Angeles City College, October 
21, 1944. Over 300 faculty members 
and visitors attended. A general ses- 
sion was followed by 15 section meet- 
ings where groups with common inter- 
ests met and discussed common prob- 
lems. 

There were two outstanding speakers 
at the general meeting. Dr. Alvin C. 
Eurich, administrative vice-president 
of Stanford University, spoke on the 
topic, “The Role of the Junior Col- 
lege in Postwar Education.” Dr. Eu- 


rich emphasized the following points: 


(1) After the war we must maintain 
and further develop our science and 
technology courses ; (2) colleges should 
continue with the accelerated program 
in order that students may shorten the 
time of education by going to college 
the year around; (3) we must have an 
adequate program—one that fulfills 
community needs; and (4) now we 
must prepare students for peace time 
jobs. 

“The Psychological Problem of the 
Returning Veteran” was the topic of 
Commander Luman H. Tenney, of the 
Medical Corps of the United States 
Naval Reserve, and formerly at Prince- 
ton University. He said that almost 
all of those being discharged at the 
present time, except the wounded, will 
be problems in their community. The 
junior college must be able to do a 
good counseling job in order to help 
them. He advocated that we maintain 
a good health and physical education 
program and above all that we maintain 
well regulated institutions with all stu- 
dents properly directed and controlled. 

Etmer T. WortTHyY 
Secretary 
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Junior College World 


All This and Wassell Too! 


Merchandising and Fashion Work- 
shop students at Fairleigh Dickinson 
Junior College, New Jersey, staged a 
fashion show in cooperation with Boué 
Soeurs de Paris. The proceeds of 


‘ about $4,000 will be given towards the 


reconstruction of the French town of 
Gagny. The project involved integra- 
tion of modeling training for 11 stu- 
dents, and secretarial, journalism, 
photography, and home economics 
assignments. The problems that arose 
were many, but the show that finally 
materialized was as scintillating as any 
given at the famous salon on the Champs 
Elysees, the college reports. Nanette 
Guildford of the Metropolitan Opera 
sang. Father Joseph P. Conner, whose 
life inspired the movie, Going My Way, 
played some of his compositions, includ- 
ing By a Waterfall. Dr. Corydon Was- 
sell, hero of the book and movie, The 
Story of Dr. Wassell, was present to 
tell the story of the movie. 

The eight largest New York art 
galleries loaned a collection of French 
masterpieces valued at $100,000. The 
Hearst collection loaned a display of 
French armor and a battle banner of 
the XVI century. The banner looked 
so beautiful that the students are now 
raising a fund to buy it for the college. 


“Good Neighbor” Exchange 


The head of the department of social 
science at Centenary Junior College, 
New Jersey, Dr. Leila Custard, will 
serve as exchange professor of history 
and government at Santiago College, 
Santiago, Chile, from March to Novem- 
ber 1945. A member of the faculty of 


Santiago College will replace Dr. Cus- 
tard at Centenary. 


Book Fair at Colby 


Robert P. Tristram Coffin, Maine’s 
poet laureate, opened the sixth annual 
Book Fair at Colby Junior College, 
New Hampshire, on November 16, with 
an address on What a Poem Is. The 
Fair, intended to stimulate student in- 
terest in books, continued until No- 
vember 18, and was open to the public. 
The Fair featured old illuminated 
manuscripts, from the Cleveland School 
of Art; panels illustrating the phases of 
book-making, from the American In- 
stitute of Graphic Arts; originals of 
drawings made by Mr. Coffin to 
illustrate his book, Primer for Ameri- 
cans; and a display by the New York 
Graphic Society of “Living American 
Art” prints. In addition, there were 
tables of books concerning various 
countries and geographical areas to 
emphasize the theme of National Book 
Week, “United Through Books.” 


In State Legislature 
Jesse P. Bogue, president of Green 


Mountain Junior College and last year 


president of the American Association 
of Junior Colleges, has been elected a 
member of the 1945 legislature of Ver- 
mont. 


Class for Student Leaders 


Members of the student council of 
Pomona Junior College, California, will 
meet daily this year as a regular class, 
under the chairmanship of the student 
body president, with a faculty member 
sitting in as adviser. In the class plans 
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will be developed for student assem- 
blies, rallies, raising and spending of 
money, and the organization of student 
life. Each individual on the council 
will be given full class credit for duties 
he performs. | 


Registrars Membership 


One hundred registrars of junior 
colleges, from 32 states, are members 
of the American Association of Col- 
legiate Registrars, according to the lat- 
est membership list of that organization, 
published in the October issue of its 
Journal. 


New Evening Classes 


Without tuition charges, the Evening 
School of Hershey Junior College, 
Pennsylvania, is offering eleven basic 
college courses to citizens of Derry 
Township this year. The courses are 
human biology, sociology, world litera- 
ture, general psychology, Spanish I and 
II, business organization, accounting, 
shorthand, typing and filing, college al- 
gebra, and foods. 


Georgia Junior College 


A new junior college, to be called the 
George Truett Junior College, is being 
organized at Blairsville, Georgia. A 
name certificate for the new institution 
has been issued by the State of Georgia, 
and Superior Judge Candler of the 
northeastern judicial circuit of Georgia 
has made a gift of 150 acres of land 
and $1000 cash toward its establish- 
ment. 


International Relations 


‘The social studies and modern lan- 
guage courses at Cazenovia Junior Col- 
lege, New York, stress the interna- 
tional situation. The classes in con- 
temporary civilization use Time as as- 
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signed reading. The language classes 
have required reading from a foreign 
weekly. The International Relations 
Club at the college has entertained 
speakers who presented the problems of 
China, India, Japan, and the Negro. 
The club members also helped sponsor 
a week-long Chinese exhibit at the col- 
lege. 


Frazar Becomes McNeese Dean 


L. E. Frazar has been appointed 
dean of John McNeese Junior College, 
Louisiana, to succeed Rodney Cline, 
who is now dean of Northeast Junior 
College, Louisiana. Dean Frazar was 
formerly president of Southwestern 
Louisiana Institute. 


Colvert Goes to Texas 


Dr. C. C. Colvert resigned recently 
from the deanship of Northeast Junior 
College, Monroe, Louisiana, to take 
over the newly created position of Pro- 
fessor Consultant in Junior College 
Education at the University of Texas. 
The many farewell activities at Monroe 
for Dr. Colvert expressed the esteem 
in which he was held in the community. 
The townspeople’s appreciation was 
also well expressed in an editorial in 
the Monroe Morning World, excerpts 
from which follow: 


Thirteen years is a comparatively short 
tirne for a person to achieve such a degree of 
success that the entire community is. ready 
to say “hats off” to any one individual. But 
right here in Monroe in barely more than a 
short decade of years, a man unknown here- 
abouts appeared on the local scene and from 
the outset became distinguished for his sub- 
stantial civic achievements. Dean C. C. Col- 
vert, a young Arkansas man, came to Monroe 
in 1931 to start off the then so-called Ouachita 
Parish Junior College. He trod an un- 
prospected. path. He was a pioneer, but out 
of that humble start today we have here one 
of the finest junior colleges in the coun- 


On Thursday night, men and women of 
clubs, civic groups, the college and churches, 
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gathered to pay homage to the outstanding 
career of Dean Colvert, who has been the 
very heart and life blood of a large number 
of civic movements here despite his arduous 
duties at the college. . . . While Monroe 
deeply regrets that such a talented educator 
is lost to her, his onward and upward course 
in educational circles will be watched with 
interest and with the highest approval of 
local friends. 

Since assuming his duties at the 
University of Texas, Dr. Colvert has 
inaugurated a mimeographed “Texas 
Junior College News Letter,” which 
will be sent at frequent intervals to all 
junior colleges in the state. The first 


issue appeared November 23. 


Dollar for Dollar Offered 


A group of business men has offered 
to donate $300,000 to David Lipscomb 
College, Tennessee, on condition that 
the college raise a like sum. The offer 
includes the alternate agreement to give 
an amount equal to anything less than 
that figure that the college may be able 
to raise. David Lipscomb plans an 


extensive postwar building program. | 


The first unit to be constructed will be 
a new administration building. 


Students to Edit Magazine 


Briarcliff Junior College, New York, 
has established a new publication, the 
Briarcliff Quarterly, which is planned 
as an international review of literary 
and general intellectual interest, to be 
edited and managed by the students of 
Briarcliff under the direction of Nor- 
man MacLeod, formerly in charge of 
the creative writing program at the 
University of Maryland. The Briar- 
cliff Quarterly will publish fiction, ar- 
ticles, literary criticism, poetry, and 
book notices, by new as well as estab- 
lished writers. It will also appraise 
from time to time developments in 
painting, sculpture, music, and the 
theater. Art reproductions will be a 
regular feature. 


Advanced Russian Taught 


A class in advanced Russian has 
been added to the program of studies 
in the evening classes at the Junior 
College of Connecticut. 


Pre-Physical Therapy 


A pre-physical therapy curriculum is 
being offered for the first time this year 
at Los Angeles City College, Califor- 
nia. The course of study is designed 
to meet the requirements for entrance 
into professional courses of physical 
therapy in universities and in civilian 
and governmental hospitals. 


Community Meetings 


As a community service, Bethune- 
Cookman College, Florida, sponsors 
Sunday afternoon community meetings, 
in cooperation with local community 
agencies. The meetings serve to inter- 
pret the program of the college to the 
community and to provide opportuni- 
ties for the development of talents in 
both college and community. 


Scandinavian Taught 


San Mateo Junior College, Califor- 
nia, is offering a course in Scandinavian 
in its evening sessions this year. 


Endowment Campaign Begun 


Finch Junior College, New York, has 
embarked on a $1,000,000 endowment 
campaign. A series of dinners, con- 
ferences, and meetings in all parts of 
the country is planned for the project, 
which will continue until Finch’s semi- 
centennial anniversary in 1950. 


More Men Enrolled 


Enrollment of men at San Bernar- 
dino Valley Junior College, California, 
has more than doubled this year. The 
total registration showed a 77 per cent 
gain over registration a year ago. 
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Annual Meeting Cancelled! 


By special vote of the Executive 
Committee, late in December, it was 
decided to cancel the twenty-fifth annual 
meeting, which had been scheduled for 
the Hotel Statler, St. Louis, Missouri, 
February 21-23, 1945. Although an- 
nouncements of the meeting had been 
widely made and plans for the pro- 
gram were well advanced, this sudden 
action was taken in response to a very 
urgent request from the Office of De- 
fense Transportation. In December 
the O.D.T. urged the cancellation of all 
possible meetings scheduled for Janu- 
ary, February, or March, in view of 
the increasingly critical military and 
transportation conditions. Election of 
new officers and other necessary As- 
sociation business will be carried out by 
mail. Annual messages and reports 
from the president, executive secretary, 
and various committee chairmen will be 
published in a later issue of the Journal. 


Terminal Education Report 


The report of the terminal education 
conference for the southern region, held 
at Atlanta October 16-20, has been pub- 
lished in bound form (47 mimeographed 
pages). As long as the limited supply 
of extra copies lasts, they may be ob- 
tained for 50 cents each by writing to 
President Richard G. Cox, Gulf Park 
College, Gulfport, Mississippi, provided 
cash accompanies the order. 


Accounting Manual 


After many unfortunate but unavoid- 
-able wartime delays the manuscript for 
the Junior College Accounting Manual 


has been completed and is now in press. 
It has been written by Henry G. Badger 
of the United States Office of Educa- 
tion. It is expected that copies will be 
ready for distribution in the early 


spring. 


Adult Education 


At the request of the editor of the 
Adult Education Journal, the Executive 
Secretary prepared an article, “How 
the Junior College is Meeting the 
Educational Needs of Adults,” which 
appeared in the January 1945 issue of 
that publication. 


Field Work 


The Executive Secretary represented 
the Association at the annual meeting of 
the College Entrance Examination 
Board in New York, December 6. He 
attended the meeting of the Commission 
on Educational Organizations of the 
National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, and of the Institute on Inter- 
cultural Education sponsored by the 
Commission, at New York, December 
5-6. He spoke on junior college devel- 
opments and prospects at the annual 
meeting of the Merrimac Valley Super- 
intendents Association at a luncheon 
session held at Endicott Junior College, 
Beverly, Massachusetts, December 7. 
On December 8 he and Congressman 
Randolph of West Virginia debated the 
question of the reduction of the voting 
age to 18 years before the twelfth annual 
debating conference for senior high 
school students. On December 12 he 
attended a meeting of the Recruitment 
Committee of the National Nursing 
Council for War Service. 
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Junior College Directory, 1945 


Compiled by 


WALTER CROSBY EELLS 
Executive Secretary, American Association of Junior Colleges 


HIs Directory contains information concerning all junior colleges in the 

United States, both accredited and non-accredited, which have been reported 
to the Washington Office of the American Association of Junior Colleges up to 
December 20, 1944. This list is meant to be inclusive rather than exclusive and 
therefore it contains the names of some institutions which may be doing relatively 
little junior college work. It omits, however, a number of institutions that give 
work of junior college grade, not organized on a junior college basis. It includes 
separately organized junior colleges, general colleges, or lower divisions of four- 
year colleges or universities only in case they are active members of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges. Whenever an institution has so requested, its 
name has been omitted from the list. Included also this year are a few institutions 
which are suspended for the duration but which desire to maintain their member- 
ship in the Association. Institutions for which no information was reported in 
the 1944 Directory have been dropped from the 1945 Directory unless new in- 
formation has been secured to justify the retention of their names this year. The 
data here included have been taken from reports received in the autumn of 1944 
directly from some responsible officer of the junior college named, except as other- 
wise indicated. Credit is due Winifred Long and Shirley Sanders of the Associa- 
tion office staff for the detailed work of collecting and assembling the data on 
which the Directory is based. 


For explanation of terminology and symbols, see following page. 
For a summary of certain features by states and type of control of the 


colleges, see page 219. 
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Administrative Head. In branch junior col- 
leges a question sometimes arises as to 
whether the president of the parent institu- 
tion or the dean of the local junior college 
should be considered the administrative 
head. In many public junior colleges, or- 
ganized as parts of city school systems, a 
similar question concerns the city superin- 
tendent of schools and the dean or principal 
of the junior college. In such cases the in- 
stitution’s own designation of its “admin- 
istrative head” usually has been accepted, 
even though uniformity is thereby sacrificed. 
The administrative head, as stated, presum- 
ably is the individual to ‘whom general cor- 
respondence concerning the __ institution 
should be addressed. His official title is 
indicated following his name. 


Accreditation. Three types of accreditation, 
or equivalent approval or recognition, 
(State Department, State University, Re- 
gional Association) are indicated by ap- 
propriate symbols, arranged in order: 


D—State Department of Education; Board 
of Education in the District of Colum- 
bia; Junior College Accrediting Com- 
mission in Mississippi. 


U—State University, State College, or equiv- 
alent institution in states which do not 
have a state university ; or by state col- 
lege association or equivalent organ- 
ization. 

Accreditation by or membership in one of 
the regional associations of colleges and 
secondary schools: 


E—New England Association 
M—WMiddle States Association 
N—North Central Association 
S—Southern Association 
W—Northwest Association 


Affiliation with the Catholic University 
of America or the University Senate 
of the Methodist Church is indicated 
for institutions not otherwise ac- 
credited 


Type. Three main types are distinguished— 
coeducational, for men only, and for women 
only, indicated by the initial letters, C., M., 
and W, respectively. Negro junior colleges 
are shown by (N) following the name of 
the institution. 


Control. The primary basis of classification, 
as commonly recognized, is two-fold: insti- 
tutions publicly controlled, and institutions 
privately controlled. The first group is 
subdivided into state, district, and local 
junior colleges; the second into those under 
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EXPLANATIONS 
The following explanations will aid in a 


more intelligent use of this Directory 


denominational control or affiliation, nonde- 
nominational nonprofit institutions, and pro- 
prietary institutions. The following abbre- 
viations are used for the denominations in- 
dicated : 


A. M. E.—African Methodist Episcopal. 

A. M. E. Z.—African Methodist Episcopal Zion. 
Breth. Chr.—Brethren in Christ. 

Ch. of Chr.—Church of Christ. 
Cong.-Chr.—Congregational and Christian. 
Ev. M. C.—Evangelical Mission Covenant. 
Fr. Meth.—Free Methodist. 

L. D. S.—Latter Day Saints (Mormon). 
Pent. Hol.—Pentecostal Holiness. 
Presby.—Presbyterian (Northern). 

Presby. S.—Presbyterian (Southern). 

Ref. Ch.—Reformed Church in America. 
7th-D. Adv.—Seventh-day Adventist. 

Un. Breth.—United Brethren. 

Un. Ch. Can.—United Church of Canada. 
Wes. Meth.—Wesleyan Methodist. 


Year Organized. Each institution was asked 
to report the year it was organized as a 
junior college. In some cases, however, it 
is evident that there has been reported in- 
stead the date of origin of an institution of 
same or similar name which has since de- 
veloped into a junior college. Dates prior to 
1900 should usually be interpreted in this 
way. 


Enrollment. Note that enrollment data are 
usually given for the previous complete 
year, 1943-44. In a few cases of newly or- 
ganized institutions enrollment for 1944-45 
is given. Under “special” students are in- 
cluded day students taking less than a nor- 
mal load; students in late afternoon, eve- 
ning, and extension courses; adults in 
special courses; summer school students; 
students in special “war” courses; etc. 


Faculty. Note that number of faculty mem- 
bers, unlike number of students, is given 
for the current year, 1944—45, in two classes, 
full-time, and part-time. 


Membership. Membership in the American 
Association of Junior Colleges is indicated 
by a symbol preceding the name of the 
institution: an asterisk (*) for active mem- 
bers, a dagger (ft) for associate members. 
Active membership is open to any junior 
college which has received any of the types 
of accreditation or equivalent recognition 
indicated in the explanation of ‘ ‘accredita- 
tion” above. Associate membership is open 
to newly organized institutions and others 
which have not yet received am recogni- 
tion. 


The American Association of Junior 
Colleges does not itself act as an ac- 
crediting agency. 
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Summaries by States 
Membershi 
JUNIOR ENROLLMENT FACULTY 
COLLEGES 
State = A.A.J.C. 
nde- To- | Pub-| Pri- Ac- | Asso- 
pro- | Total | Public | Private} Total | Public | Private | 
bre- ‘Total 584 261 323 249,788 191,424 58,364 10,962 5,678 5,284 417 33 
 in- Alabama. 9 1 8 927 218 709 114 9 105 8 0 
Arizona 2 2 0 1,805 1,805 0 40 40 0 2 0 
Arkansas 9 6 3 1,731 1,168 563 146 109 37 7 0 
= California.............. 71 57 #14 = 118,591 116,158 2,433 2,085 1,901 184 40 0 
' Canal Zone 1 1 0 1,009 1,009 0 31 1 0 1 0 
Colorado................ 9 6 3 5,052 4,655 397 180 127 53 8 0 
Connecticut.......... 133 - 0 13 4,673 0 4,673 189 0 189 8 2 
Delaware 1 0 1 61 0 61 15 0 15 1 0 
Dist. Columbia...... 7 0 7 556 0 556 136 0 136 6 1 
ES 9 1 8 1,543 208 1,335 132 18 114 5 2 
Georgia 21 ll 10 5,395 4,628 767 282 184 . 98 16 0 
Idaho 4 3 1 1,603 1,406 197 112 96 16 4 0 
Illinois 25 12 13 9,981 7,260 2,721 612 358 254 22 1 
Cierra 6 1 5 98 410 63 8 55 2 1 
Iowa 19 12 7 1,341 478 863 246 126 120 8 0 
ked Kansas 20 #613 7 2,620 2,226 394 291 205 86 18 1 
Kentucky. 14 2 12 1,397 198 1,199 158 20 38138 9 1 
J t Louisiana 2 2 0 557 557 0 53 53 0 2 0 
"of iinet 5 0 5 373 0 373 69 0 69 3 1 
o Maryland.............. 5 0 5 1,617 0 1,617 80 _ 80 4 0 
de- Massachusetts... 21 0 21 3,334 0 3, 416 0 416 13 «7 
to Michigan 133 5 £422,345 %+41,974 371 170 123 47 
his Minnesota 144 11 3 +1544 212 205 166 #=+.939« «12~«O 
Mississippi............ 22 12 ~=#« #10 3,401 2,602 799 367 235 132 16 0 | 
ete | Missouri.... 2 11 12 6,334 2,183 4151 601 193 408 19 0 | 
‘45 Nebraska 972 660 312 75 42 33 6 | 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
one New Hampshire... 3 0 3 373 0 373 . 48 0 43 3 0 | 
New Jersey............ 9 1 8 1,595 258 1,337 126 14 | 
a New Mexico.......... = 105 105 0 18 18 0 _ 
° New York.............. 18 6 12 9,487 3,617 5,870 392 112 280 11 6 
North Carolina...... 24 2 22 4,054 727 3,327 429 14 415 20 0 
m- North Dakota........ 5 5 0 1,986 1,986 0 82 82 0 2 0 | 
en Ohio 8 l 7 2,237 131 2,106 71 0 71 5 1 | 
es, Oklahoma 18 16 2 2,223 2,096 127 200 160 40 11 0 
Oregon 2 0 2 792 0 792 24 0 24 2 0 
an Pennsylvania........ 19 5 14 3,818 1,101 2,717 329 68 261 15 4 
ed Rhode Island........ 1 0 1 200 . 2 200 12 0 12 0 1 
he South Carolina...... ll 0 til 1,046 0 1,046 113 0 113 6 0 
n- South Dakota........ 5 1 4 431 244 187 88 45 43 1 0 
rs. Tennessee... 12 1,940 557 1,383 228 22 206 10 1 
or 
es Texas 488 25 23 17,424 11,913 5,511 866 597 269 33 1 
on Utah 5 1 10,583 10,506 77 169 150 19 5 0 
a- Vermont 3 0 3 343 0 343 61 0 61 3 0 
on Virginia 15 2 33 6,862 4,195 2,667 469 169 300 13 0 
rs Washington............ 7 7 0 1,932 1,932 71 71 0 7 0 
a. West Virginia........ 4 1 3 676 164 512 60 18 42 4 0 
Wisconsin 8 3 5 644 468 176 122 59 63 2 1 
or Wyoming 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
C- SI siiveccetsaccees 1 0 1 611 0 611 41 0 41 1 0 
Cuba... 1 0 1 403 0 403 25 0 25 0 1 
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For the past fourteen years the Jour- 


Journal of Higher i ics been recognized as the lead. 
Education ing magazine devoted to matters 


pertaining to the different areas of 
THE MAGAZINE FOR higher education. The contents of 


LEADERS IN COLLEGIATE ©2ch issue are varied. The pros- 
EDUCATION  Pectus for the year’s issues con- 
tains discursive articles, reports of 


Subscription $3 a year esearch, and criticisms of current 


practices. We believe that profes- 

OHIO STATE sors and administrative officers, 
UNIVERSITY when once subscribers to the Jour- 
nal, will find it so satisfying that 

COLUMBUS e they will not wish to be without it. 


JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 


The Journal of the A.A.C.R. contains a wide variety of articles 
on problems of interest to registrars, admissions officers, person- oe 
nel officers, and other administrative officials. Its purpose is to A 
interpret present practices and trends in all areas of university be 
and college administration, but with particular emphasis on ad- 
missions, recording, and other student personnel problems. 


In addition to the four numbers of the Journal, the subscriber 
receives the Annual Report on Enrollments in, and Degrees Con- 
ferred by, Member Institutions. 


Inquiries concerning subscriptions or membership should be 
addressed to Alma H. Preinkert, Circulation Manager, University 
of Maryland, College Park, Md. 
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